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WHO WAS WHO? 

The genus statistician, ever longing for new fields wherein to 
exercise his conquering lists and figures, should turn prompt at- 
tention to a "human interest" necrology. This is not to propose 
any extension to the already well-compiled chronicles of those 
notables who, year by year, are called from the world's work. 
Such a roster as is here in mind would be at once much more 
brief and a deal more difficult to bring together. As the some- 
what vague content of "notable" affords the annalist no sure 
touchstone as to whom to include in his lists, so he would find 
no little trouble even to get track of the genuinely interesting 
men and women who, week by week, cross to the great beyond ; 
"interesting," that is, in an accurately broad sense of the word. 
Many a one, in whom the man in the street would have true in- 
terest, receives not so much as the conventional "few lines" of 
daily press notice, outside the narrow confines of his native 
town. 

There was the Reverend Bulkeley Owen Jones, for instance, 
who not long ago departed this life at the ripe age of ninety. In 
Wales he was known well enough, to be sure; in England only 
scantily, however, and on this side of the Atlantic not at all. 
Yet nine out of ten American boys have read (or should have 
read) Tom Brown's School Days, and eight out of each nine 
recall vividly the not less than classic fight between Tom and 
"Slogger Williams." Well, the venerable Welsh clergyman 
was the original of the "Slogger," and so known to scores of 
thousands full as really as the few hundred of his countryside 
who mourned his passing. 

Again, a recent dispatch told of the death at Milan, Italy, of 
one Luigi Monti, aged eighty-four, — and how many who caught 
a fleeting glimpse of the announcement realized that here was 
word of "the grim printer's unalterable period" set to the life of 
the last surviving guest of that "Wayside Inn" gathering immor- 
talized by Longfellow? Monti, "the young Sicilian, in sight of 
Etna born and bred" (further bound to memories of that famous 
little company through his marriage with the daughter of Pro- 
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fessor Parsons, of Harvard, the Inn's "Poet"), was the reputed 
teller of the three tales: "King Robert of Sicily," "The Bell of 
Atri," and "The Monk of Casal-Maggiore. " 

Yet a third instance will be best of all to indicate the need of 
now and again reminding grateful memories of friends of yester- 
year. The obituary items have lately held the name of John 
Chatterton, better known as "Signor Perugini." Here was a 
citizen of the foot-light world with as strange, eventful a history 
as was ever told in Arden forest. His first public appearance 
was as prize-winner in Barnum's original baby-show, which suc- 
cess so marked him for the stage that, — when youth had given 
him a remarkably slender frame and a gift for dancing, — he 
donned the spangled skirts of a ballerina of the seventies, caper- 
ing and pirouetting for the delectation of New York's jeunesse 
dorie for an entire season. They showered with flowers and love 
letters, and even jewels, the "her" that was in fact mere him, 
till his friends grew to fear his arrest for fraud, and persuaded 
him to send a note to one of his most intense adorers conveying 
by indirection a hint of the truth. It was this adventure which, 
told at a dinner-table one evening, so delighted John Hay and 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich that each undertook to write a short 
story with that as theme. There was a friendly race to see 
which could reach the publishers first with his version, and both 
stories appeared simultaneously, Hay's in the old Galaxy and 
Aldrich's in the ever-youthful Atlantic. The hero's identity, of 
course, was carefully disguised. Perugini 's later career was 
out of the ordinary — romantic, literally, as well as dramatic, 
professionally — but in this early happening, from which sprang 
"Mademoiselle Olympe Zabniski," there was, with nothing 
added, full warrant for a retelling of the man's odd story. 

All of which brings home once more the perennial interest 
that lies in the gossip as well as the admitted fact anent the 
originals of the famous folk of fiction. "Originality is nothing 
but judicious imitation," said a cynical Frenchman, and so we 
learn with no lessening of our fondness for the literary "deduc- 
tions" that the prototype of Sherlock Holmes was Dr. Joseph 
Bell of Edinburgh, that David Claridge, in Gilbert Parker's 
The Weavers, was General "Chinese" Gordon, and that Mis- 
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tress Marie Beadnell, the flirtatious, frivolous daughter of a 
staid and stodgy banker, was the actual inspiration of dear 
Dolly Varden. 

Speaking of Dickens, it is, of course, well recognized that he 
drew upon real life not only for most of the names he uses (he 
walked the London streets with as quick an eye for a suggestive 
cognomen, caught on sign or poster, as did ever Balzac in his 
wanderings through Paris), but that many of his characters were 
transferred more or less directly to his pages from flesh and blood 
acquaintances. It was one of the novelist's early friends who 
suggested to him Little Dorrit, whom Swinburne thought so 
"rationally pathetic." She was Mrs. Mary Ann Cooper, who, 
within a few months of rounding out a full century, was called 
from "these garish scenes" only in 1912. "Boz" and Mary Ann 
were boy and girl sweethearts, when the future "child of the 
Marshalsea" lived with her parents in Johnson Street, Clarendon 
Square, and opposite the Dickens family. "Dorrit" and "Little 
Dorrit" were then the future author's pet names for her, and he 
often said he would write a book about her. Still another old 
friend, a Mrs. Hayman, who died at Southsea in 1910, at the 
age of eighty-one, had a brother (a helpless cripple) who inspired 
Tiny Tim Cratchit in the Christmas Carol, with his "God bless 
us, every one' ' ringing down through the generations. 

"The Shakespeare of the common people" appears to have 
had little scruple in appropriating anybody who promised good 
material tor character study, occasionally, indeed, going a bit 
too far ; it is common knowledge that his too-faithful portraits in 
Bleak House of Leigh Hunt and Walter Savage Landor, drawn 
in the ingenuously unscrupulous Harold Skimpole and self-as- 
sertive Lawrence Boythorn, caused much bitter feeling against 
the great writer on the part both of the models and their friends. 
Apropos of this, it is said that Wackford Squeers, the rascally 
and rapacious schoolmaster of Dotheboy's Hall, in Nicholas 
Nickelby, has never been positively identified, although it has 
been generally felt that he was drawn from nature, not fancy. In 
proof of this contention, after the appearance of the book, no less 
than six country schoolmasters came up to London for the pur- 
pose of thrashing the author, each seeing himself in the picture. 
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The prototype of that prince of humorists and good fellows, 
Sam Weller, was one Sam Vale, a popular low comedian. His 
great part was that of "Simon Splatterdash," whose sayings, 
at the time Pickwick was appearing, were in almost every mouth 
in London. Boz took the man himself, who had peculiar native 
wit and power of repartee, and the role he played, and out of 
them constructed a personality so uniquely fetching as actually 
to save the day for Papers, the retirement of which the publishers 
had been seriously considering, until No. 5, "Samivel," was 
introduced — to a chorus of affectionate praise which still re- 
sounds. 

Of all the Dickensian folk one would be most inclined to class 
Dan'l Quilp as a product of pure fancy, yet it is creditably stated 
that he had a flesh and blood reality — an Irishman, settled in 
London, by the name of Byrne who claimed to be a doctor, and 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. The author of Old Curi- 
osity Shop had heard of him from a reporter, after he had begun 
to plan the book, sought an intoduction, and though in his 
society not much over an hour, not the smallest or ugliest 
detail escaped his mirror-like study. Byrne was a man who 
could speak excellent English and show perfect breeding when 
he chose (a phase which is quite unlike Quilp), but, on the other 
hand, he possessed characteristics and peculiarities amazingly 
in common with the villainous oddity. He was a man with a 
cruel eye and an expression of malicious, savage humor. Once he 
was seen scattering heated pennies to a crowd of street urchins 
from a second story window, his sardonic countenance appearing 
half a dozen times, while he shrieked with malevolent glee as 
he heard any of the scrambling boys yell with pain: "Fight, you 
dogs, fight!" he screamed. This is so exactly Quilp's way and 
speech that the malignant portrait seems undeniable. 

From thoughts of Dickens the mind naturally gravitates to 
the author of Vanity Fair, and one finds in Thackeray even 
more portraiture of well-known people than in the creator of 
of Weller, Quilp, et al. , although it is not recorded that he got 
into as much hot water on account of it as did his brother author. 
Indeed, "William Makepeace Goliath himself," and his daughter, 
Lady Ritchie, for him, always stoutly maintained that, with the 
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exception of one or two, all his people were either the products of 
pure fancy or, at the most, bore composite likenesses. It is not 
reasonable, however, to expect a novelist to lay bare the secrets 
of his workshop, neither is it reasonable to suppose that the 
great characters of fiction were not fashioned, albeit uncon- 
sciously, after living models. 

It is generally known that Lord Steyne was the wicked but 
witty third Marquis of Hartford, whom Tom Moore once called 
"that hoary old sinner"; that Wenham, Steyne's secretary, 
was Hertford's friend and Macaulay's aversion, John Wilson 
Crocker, and that Bulwer was laughed at in Yellowplush as 
Bulwig. Dr. Portman, the vicar of Clavering St. Mary, who 
was as tender of Mrs. Pendennis as he was severe upon Pen's 
peccadillos, was the famous Dr. Cornish, vicar of Ottery St. 
Mary during the author's boyhood, and Miss Fotheringay the 
early actress love of the young man, whom the worthy Portman 
anathematized, was Eliza O'Neill, an Irish actress of the fore- 
part of the nineteenth century ; famous in comedy and tragedy, 
she became a member of fashionable society, as did "the Fother- 
ingay," marrying Sir William Wrexen Becher in '31. As to 
Captain Costigan, her impusive, light-hearted, bibulous father, 
he was made up of two or three persons, one of whom was 
certainly William John O'Connell, cousin to the famous Daniel, 
and described as "an Irish gentleman of the old fighting, creditor- 
defying school." 

Elizabeth Chudleigh, the great English beauty and adventur- 
ess, in George II's day, who claimed to be Duchess of Kingston 
and really was Countess of Bristol, suggested the fickle but 
fascinating Beatrix Esmond. The likeness can be seen as one fol- 
lows the matter through Henry Esmond and into The Virginians, 
where she appears as Mme. Bernstein. Beatrix, however, was 
not so bad as her prototype, who was declared guilty of bigamy 
and escaped to Europe where she filled the Winter Palace of St. 
Petersburg and the Papal Court at Rome with the noise of the 
scandals of her later life. 

During the appearance of The Virginians in serial form, 
Thackeray had his quarrel with Edmund Yeates, the novelist, 
which ended in the expulsion of Yates from the Garrick Club, 
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and it has been generally believed that young Grubstreet, in this 
book, "who corresponded with threepenny papers and describes 
the persons and conversation of gentlemen whom he meets at his 
clubs," is a hit at the object of the novelist's wrath. Another 
writer, but a life-long friend, Edward "Omar" Fitzgerald, had 
very different treatment in the person of Pendennis's guide, 
philosopher, and friend George Warrington. There was much 
alike in their professional and domestic experience, though a 
point of difference is at once to be emphasized : while Warring- 
ton's wife was a bad woman, made so doubtless to heighten the 
dramatic effect, FitzGerald's was not. Again, Wagg, in the 
same book, wit and man-about-town, finds his counterpart in 
Theodore Hook, the pseudo-novelist and dramatist and quite 
genuine practical joker and all-round genial character of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. (Thackeray actually had 
the audacity of putting into Wagg's mouth one of Hook's own 
jokes). Harry Foker, another of Arthur's friends was one 
Andrew Archdeckne, known among his friends as "Merry 
Andrew. ' ' Like Foker, he was small in stature, owned a large 
estate, wore eccentric clothing, was thoroughly Bohemian in 
tastes, and sought the companionship of sports, actors, and 
authors. While he appeared to be good-natured about the take-off 
he really was never reconciled to association with a brewery and 
"Foker's Entire," and never lost an opportunity to have a fling 
at the novelist, whom he especially annoyed by calling "Thack." 
The night that the first lecture on the "English Humorists of 
the Eighteenth Century" was delivered, "Merry Andrew" made 
a point of being present. Later, meeting the lecturer at the 
Garrick, surrounded by admiring friends, he said "How are you, 
Thack ? I was at your show to-night. What a lot of swells you 
had there — yes ! But I thought it was dull, devilish dull ! Tell 
you what, Thack, you need a piano!" 

Though Thackeray would never admit the verity of these 
originals he did say that Sir Pitt Crawley, the vulgar, miserly, 
and illiterate baronet in Vanity Fair, was an exact likeness, and 
it is generally conceded that it is meant for Lord Rolle of 
Stevenstone, a staunch adherent of the younger Pitt and the 
hero of the "Rolliad," a political satire of the late 1700's aimed 
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at Pitt and Dundas. Rolle lived long, dying in 1842 at the age 
of ninety-two. Wraxall says of him: "Nature had denied him 
all pretensions to grace or elegance. Neither was his under- 
standing apparently more cultivated than his manners were re- 
fined. He reminded me always of a Devonshire rustic." 

It will be remembered that Sir Pitt was one of the many ad- 
mirers of the wily Becky Sharp and would have married her if 
his son Rawdon had not gotten in ahead of him. Many have 
been the surmises as to who sat for this never-to-be-forgotten 
picture of a scheming, worldly, and yet not altogether bad 
woman. Gossip has it that Becky is partly invention and partly 
real, and that the reality was suggested by a governess who lived 
as the companion of a very rich, selfish, old woman, in the 
neighborhood of Kensington Square. Strangely enough, the 
author had read his model sufficiently accurately to prophesy 
well, for Vanity Fair had been published some years when 
the companion followed almost exactly in the footsteps of Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, running away with her employer's nephew, 
and, for a while, creating quite a sensation in society in Mrs. 
Crawley's way and by her methods. In the end, she fled the 
country and was later seen on the continent, flitting from 
gambling place to gambling place. 

Amelia Osborne, Becky's friend, was made up of Mrs. Brook- 
field, Thackeray's mother, and his wife as she was before her 
unfortunate malady. It is curious that so fecund a genius, with 
three such women to pattern after, should have been content 
with turning out such a milk-and-water person, nor can one help 
but feel that the quite unromantic Dobbin (who, by the way, 
was Archdeacon Allen, Thackery's school-fellow and life-long 
friend), deserved all that he certainly got for allowing himself 
to grow maudlin over such a weakling. Much greater justice 
was done the model and the conception of a good woman when 
Mrs. Brookfield sat for Lady Castlewood, whom Henry Esmond 
married when he found that he could not get Beatrix. 

As the unerring decision of posterity has set George Eliot's 
name alongside of those of Dickens and Thackeray, in enduring 
worth as in perennial charm, so in this greatest of women novel- 
ists is again found that facile skill in deriving no small portion 
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of her "inspirations" from the actual folk she knew and studied. 
There are those who class Middlemarch with Vanity Fair or 
Our Mutual Friend, from the standpoint of human interest, and 
will pick out the precise, self-centred, scholarly Casaubon, white 
moles and formal phrases and all, as one of the most compelling 
figures in that premier story of English provincial life. Had he 
a counterpart in real life ? one wonders. He did : Professor Mark 
Pattison, biographer of Milton and one of the most widely read 
men Oxford ever produced. His wife, afterwards the unfortu- 
nate Lady Dilke, a most gracious and pleasing personality, was 
the Dorothea in the same book, as she was also the Belinda in 
Rhoda Broughton's novel of the same name and the Lady Grace 
who figures in Mallock's New Republic. 

Some ten years ago there was living in New York City, at the 
age of eighty, a writer and quaint philosopher by name Alfred 
Louis; a Hebrew of striking, patriarchal presence, tall and 
broad-shouldered, with great flowing beard. Most of his life 
was spent in London, where he was the friend of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Eliot, Charles Kingsley, and many of the other 
lights of the Victorian era. He was the original of Mordecai 
in Daniel Deronda and also sat for that yet greater and more 
convincing portrait of a Jew, — Ben Raphael in Hypatia. Mr. 
Evans, George Eliot's father, was drawn upon largely for the 
characters of Adam Bede and Caleb Garth; he had the extra- 
ordinary physical strength and determination of Adam together 
with the self-distrust of Caleb and his submissiveness in 
domestic relations. Her brother sat for Tom Tulliver in The 
Mill on the Floss, "hard-headed though never hard-hearted," 
and she drew herself in Maggie Tulliver. 

Scott's originals were largely drawn from those colorful, 
picturesque, sharply outlined Highland people whom "The 
Wizard of the North" knew so intimately and loved so unswerv- 
ingly. The origin of Dominie Sampson "who had won his way 
thro' the classics, but fallen to leeward in life's voyage," seems 
to belong to one George Thomson, a protege of Sir Walter's, who 
possessed a deal of learning and some real ability, but also so large 
an assortment of unpleasant eccentricities as to defy the efforts 
of his patron to get him a living. And all the world knows that 
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the Rebecca of Ivanhoe was Rebecca Gratz, a Philadelphia 
Jewess. It was Washington Irving who introduced her to the 
author, and her story undoubtedly suggested details in that of 
the daughter of Isaac ; she had, for instance, refused her lover 
on the ground of the incompatibility of their faiths and had then 
devoted her life to works of charity. 

The romance of Lucy Ashton in The Bride of Lammermoor 
was tragically close to that of Jane Dalrymple, eldest daughter 
of James, Viscount Stair, of the mid-seventeenth century, who 
stabbed her bridegroom on their wedding night and shortly after 
died a grinning maniac. Meg Merrilies, close kin to Macbeth's 
witches, is probably based on Jean Gordon of Yetholen, a gypsy 
who, after the '45, sang Jacobite songs to the Carlisle mob and died 
of the consequences. The supposed original of Di Vernon the 
brilliant, dashing, beautiful mistress of Osbaldistone Hall, in 
Rob Roy was a Scotch girl named Jane Ann Cranstown. 
Her career may be said to have begun and ended in connection 
with Scott, for as a girl she had been his intimate and con- 
fidante, while her death was hastened by word of his passing. 
Married to an Austrian, Count Winceslaus, before the Waverley 
series had been initiated (when Sir Walter was all England's 
poet and nobody's tale-teller), she had crossed to the Continent, 
passed through many vicissitudes with her husband during the 
later Napoleonic era, and had then inherited, as his widow, a 
mediaeval castle in Styria, where with her memories she lived 
out another score of years. Scott sent her each of his stories, 
as they appeared, — saving only Rob Roy itself ! Was he, perhaps, 
afraid his dear friend would find her portrait too faithfully 
limned ? 

It should be added that while Scott borrowed on all hands his 
raw material, the finished product cannot be called an exact por- 
trait in any such sense as the phrase may well be used of Dickens 
and Eliot. And exactly the same comment is to be made of 
Dumas, who admittedly followed in Sir Walter's steps. D'Ar- 
tagnan, for example, is his creator's own literary offspring, 
although it is settled beyond a doubt that the foundation lies 
in an historic personage, who really was killed leading his 
musketeers at the siege of Maistricht in 1673, as a marshal's 
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baton was on its way to him from King Louis. As to the three 
friends, Athos, Aramis, and Porthos, they appear in the Memoirs 
of d' Artagnan, recently unearthed and republished, two of them 
under the slightly different spelling of Aramits and Porthan. 
Dumas, however, had utterly changed the facts of their lives, 
crowding into their careers the characteristics and experiences 
of a score of D'Artagnan's friends alluded to in the Memoirs. 

Coming to more modern letters, there is ever-living interest 
in Du Maurier' s Trilby and speculations as to the orginals of its 
characters. It is known that Whistler was caricatured as Joe 
Sibley, but the artist (as was his genial wont!) made such a 
riot about it that the author changed the entertaining Joe into 
the harmless Anthony. After this had been effected, the erratic 
painter cabled his congratulations to Du Maurier upon his "new 
and obscure friend Anthony." Joseph Rowley who died in 1908 
is supposed to have been the main inspiration for Taffy. As a 
young man he spent some time in Paris for the purpose of learning 
French, and was brought into more or less intimate relations 
with such notable English artists as Du Maurier, Whistler, and 
Poynter. Physically, he was a splendid specimen of manhood 
and noted for prodigious strength. The prototype of the creepy, 
fascinating Svengali, — made, if possible, still more famous by 
Wilton Lackaye's stage representation, — was Louis Brasson, a 
famous Belgian pianist whom the author knew in Antwerp 
and Diisseldorf, though pure imagination greatly enhanced the 
dramatic importance of the original. 

Everyone who loves Mark Twain recalls the "Poet Lariat" in 
Innocents Abroad. He was taken from an acquaintance of the 
humorist, a successful business man and farmer with a fad for 
poetry, who believed himself particularly inspired and able to 
pen immortal verse on any subject at a moment's notice. Need- 
less to say he was suffering under a delusion. Julian F. Scott, 
the owner of the famous old-time "Scott's Tavern" in Morgan 
County, East Tennessee, has been said to have sat for Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers, that mixture of laughter and pathos, but Mr. 
Clemens himself (who ought to know) implies unmistakably 
that here was a life portrait of James Lampton, "my mother's 
favorite cousin." And Tom Sawyer is a name to conjure with. 
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The exact original of Tom is not known, although there are 
hints that he is drawn from Mark's own boyhood. The name, 
however, is that of an early-day's friend, a pioneer steamboat 
engineer, volunteer fireman and vigilante. 

One closes, yielding to a temptation to become cynical. 
Would it be interesting or mainly disillusioning to meet and talk 
with the originals of our best-loved literary friends? 

H. Merian Allen. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



